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Young Americans Abroad 


For CENTURIES it has been as- 
sumed that “study abroad,” 


or even merely “an experi- r | 
ence abroad,” constitutes a it ; 
~ an 


| 
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worthwhile phase in the ca- 
reer of a student. The ancients 
sent their brilliant youth to 
sit at the feet of famed foreign 
scholars or imported famed 
foreign scholars to instruct 
their youth, as did Philip of 
Macedon when he brought 
Aristotle from Athens to teach 
young Alexander. Usually a 
young man would journey to study with one particular 
scholar in a special field that interested him; but then as 
now there were also adventurous and searching spirits 
who traveled to immerse themselves in the strange ways 
and lives of a people alien to them, seeking not so much 
specific knowledge of a certain field as general under- 
standing of a foreign culture. Both these purposes are 
valid. 

The opportunities today for young Americans to study 
or travel or work abroad are large and becoming larger. 
They have existed for some time, with “junior years 
abroad,” “summer sessions abroad,” “work camps,” and 
just plain junkets to lure the bright and the not so bright, 
the scholar and the playboy. If it may be argued that 
any experience overseas is better than none, it may surely 
be argued that certain kinds of experiences overseas are 
better than others. Too many of the programs for study 
or work abroad have been shallow in conception and 
shoddy in execution, leading at best to a gloss of cosmo- 
politanism to adorn the traveler and at worst to the false 
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belief that he has acquired 
more than a superficial notion 
of what the world is all about. 

The individual traveling for 
his own amusement may be 
as frivolous as he chooses, but 
the academic institution con- 
cerned with study abroad will 
presumably be interested in 
the more rather than the less 
serious forms of overseas expe- 
rience. It will not be interested 
in tourism, in one-day stop- 
overs here and there, in shal- 
low exposure to the curiosities of other lands. It will be 
interested in the programs, whether of study or work or 
travel, that are rigorous rather than casual, and that 
promise to have an educational impact of depth and 
relevance. 

This is not to say that there is not a variety of legitimate 
purposes and a variety of legitimate ways of accomplishing 
them. For one thing, a sojourn abroad can provide a means 
of achieving mastery of a foreign language. And travel or 
residence or study abroad can furnish an individual with a 
deep experience with another culture that will have 
permanent effects. Such an experience might have any of a 
number of consequences: it might lead to greater interna- 
tional understanding; it might provide motivation for an 
overseas career; it might stimulate the individual to pre- 
pare himself as an area expert. Finally, experience abroad 
is a necessary ingredient in the preparation of certain kinds 
of scholars and practitioners—linguists, diplomats, econo- 
mists, anthropologists, to name but a few. 

The “ideal” program for undergraduate study abroad 








doubtless does not exist. Many elements would go to make 
it up. As programs for overseas study mushroom, however, 
as they undoubtedly will in the years immediately ahead, 
we should look forward to the time when a large number 
of them meet most if not all of the following criteria: 

1. They should be reasonably low in cost, so that 
study abroad does not become the prerogative of the 
well-to-do only. 

2. Students should have the opportunity to live with 
a local family and to have close contact with the young 
people of the country. 

3. To the extent that it is possible and reasonable to 
expect, full use of the relevant language should be a 
central feature of study abroad. In areas where French, 
German, and Spanish are spoken, it is fair to expect that 
Americans enrolling for study will already have had a 
considerable amount of instruction in the language, and 
that they will use it intensively during their experience 
abroad, with additional instruction if necessary. The 
more exotic the language the less reasonable it is to expect 
such mastery. 

4. The programs should be subject to the same stand- 





ards of academic quality which a good college or univer- 
sity applies to the courses on its own campus, and students 
should receive academic credit for their work from their 
home institutions. 

5. There should be courses which appeal to students in 
a wide variety of fields. One cynical dean provided an 
interesting commentary on the present situation when he 
said, “Study abroad is for young ladies majoring in 
French.” It is possible to devise programs which will 
appeal to students of both sexes in a considerable variety 
of fields, but it takes ingenuity to develop such programs. 

6. The programs should appeal to the ablest students. 
Programs in the past have not always done so because 
many of them were low in academic quality, seemed to 
have no relationship to academic objectives on the home 
campus or to the students’ career goals, and carried no 
academic credit. Today’s ablest students are jealous of 
their time and are not willing to commit themselves to 
academic experiences of marginal significance. 

Recently a number of Carnegie grants have been given 
for overseas study programs for American undergraduates. 
Several of them are described on the following pages. 


Research 
in Latin America 


THe communities of Riobamba in 
Ecuador, Vicos in Peru, and San 
Cristobal de las Casas in Mexico, al- 
though distant from each other, are all 
situated in highland areas whose rural 
populations consist largely of American 
Indian and mestizo (mixed Spanish 
and Indian) peoples. Their cultures 
represent a mixture of Indian and 
Spanish elements. Each of the villages 
is in an area where intensive national 
and international development pro- 
grams are in operation. And each is the 
site of an anthropological “field sta- 
tion” maintained by one of three 
North American universities: Colum- 
bia, Cornell, and Harvard. 

These universities, with Carnegie 
support, launched a cooperative pro- 
gram last year in which three teams of 
American students spent the summer 
months living among and studying the 
peoples of small villages. The program 
is designed to introduce first-rate col- 
lege students to a foreign culture under 


the guidance of professional anthro- 
pologists; but although all the students 
are expected to become familiar with 
the basic concepts and methods of cul- 
tural anthropology, they need not be 
committed to a career in the social 
sciences. They must, however, have 
achieved a working command of spoken 
Spanish before beginning their field 
experience, and each must have taken 
a special semester course devoted to a 
survey of highland Latin American 
cultures before going. The field work 
period is listed as a regular course in 
the summer sessions of each of the 
participating universities, and the stu- 
dents submit written reports at the end 
of their field work. 

Last summer’s participants (12 men 
and 6 women) represented a variety 
of majors and research interests. Their 
research topics ranged from economics 
to genealogy, kinship, and land tenure, 
Indian-Mestizo relationships, political 
organization, women’s labor, and so 
on. How well they were carried out 
depended, of course, upon special con- 
ditions existing in the various areas as 


well as upon the students’ own abilities 
and adaptability. But the aims of the 
program were in any case deeper than 
the mere completion of a paper, the 








first being “‘to expose college students 
to the realities of cultural contrasts 

. and to yield a kind of cross- 
cultural understanding that cannot be 
obtained by the casual tourist and that 
is not available in the usual academic 
program.” This first objective, an ob- 
server who visited the students on the 
spot is convinced, was magnificently 
fulfilled. The intensity and excitement, 
both intellectual and emotional, varied 
from individual to individual, but he 
claims it was a profoundly enriching 
summer for all concerned. 

Five of the six students who went to 
Mexico were placed in individual vil- 
lages where they lived and worked 
alone, returning to San Cristobal at 
intervals for a brief respite from the 
field. Thus for most of their stay the 
students were totally immersed in an 
alien culture, and despite the hard- 
ships it entailed, they valued it. 

One of the men students who went 
to Ecuador lived and worked alone in 
a small, predominantly mestizo village, 
Luisa. A Columbia faculty member 
wrote of him: “The depth of his rela- 





tions with the people of Luisa and the 
rapidity with which he established 
them were quite phenomenal. His cir- 
cle of friends went beyond Luisa to the 
nearby parish centers and included 
among its staunchest members the 
priest of Calpi. He walked in the pro- 
cessions, went to market with the mer- 
chants, harvested barley, rode mules, 
horses, trucks, buses, trains all over the 
parish. In his case, the summer was 
much more than the launching of a 
one-day-to-be superb ethnographer, 
but a kind of love affair with another 
culture.” 

The students’ reactions to their ex- 
periences were expressed in many dif- 
ferent ways: 

“It’s really a unique sort of thing, 
to see how close to the margin people 
live and to think of the large part of 
the world that does.” 

“More happened to me in three 
months than in the past three years at 
school—and I learned more.” 

Other benefits which might not be 
discerned so clearly by the students 
themselves were apparent to the ob- 
server. He remarked on how high the 
youngsters’ morale remained despite 
health hazards, fleas, dysentery, cold, 
dust, rain, mud, and the simplest of 
native foods. The whole field situation 
resulted in a kind of “exploration of 
the self.”” Some of the students learned 
that they were capable of doing and 
enduring more than they had thought. 
And the more aggressive students had 
to adjust to rebuffs on occasion; the 
more timid had to take courage in 
hand to seek entrance into an alien 
community. 

Many of the students formed warm 
friendships with the people in their 
communities, and while not all was 
sweetness and light, in most of the 
villages the ““Year of the Gringos” will 
become legendary. The students, too, 
will not soon forget their “summer 
with the anthropologists,” regardless 
of what careers they may eventually 
follow. 


And 
Research in Europe 


THE HAZARDS of independent study in 
Europe are neither as numerous nor as 
great as in Latin America. In fact, five 
American universities last summer ran 
an experimental research program for 
16 undergraduates in which all suc- 
ceeded in staying well and in carrying 
out their projects, although several fell 
prey to the charms of Dutch girls. 

Students participating in the pro- 
gram were drawn from the ablest un- 
dergraduates of the five cooperating in- 
stitutions: Colgate, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Rutgers, and Swarthmore. Al- 
though international affairs is the area 
in which the research is conducted, the 
students’ majors included history, po- 
litical science, economics, chemistry, 
and language and civilization, as well 
as international affairs itself. The group 
began the summer with a two-week 
seminar in The Hague (which is where 
the Dutch girls came in) and ended 
with a two-week meeting at Oxford. 
In between, the students were on their 
own, with five doing research in France, 
four in England, three in Germany, 
one in Austria, one in Poland, and 
one in Italy. Each was required to 
know the relevant language except 
for the lad who went to Poland, who 
got by very nicely with his knowl- 
edge of both Russian and German. 

The “umbrella” topic for last sum- 
mer’s session was European Integra- 
tion; (for next summer it will be 
European Nationalism). Under this 
rubric, however, the students managed 
to subsume a variety of research topics. 
One, for example, analyzed the impact 
of the European Common Market on 
the French bicycle and motor scooter 
industry. He accumulated statistics 
from government offices; went to the 
trade association of the industry; and 
talked to businessmen in St. Etienne, 
the French bicycle manufacturing 
center. 





Another student looked into prob- 
lems of labor mobility within an inte- 
grated Europe, using as a case study 
that of miners working in the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Many 
Italian miners have been brought to 
work in the Ruhr, and the student 
looked into problems of their housing, 
education, and so on, and into records 
of how long they stayed on the job. 

The chemistry major investigated 
the age-old problem of the German 
chemical industry as an international 
cartel. And an imaginative medieval 
historian did a study of the different 
conceptions of what the empire was to 
be when Charlemagne was crowned 
emperor in 800 A.D., establishing that 
an “integrated Europe” can mean a 
lot of different things to a lot of 
different people. 

The caliber of the students’ work is 
ensured not only by the fact that all are 
honors students, but that their summer 
study is closely integrated into their 
academic work at their own colleges. 
Each does special study on his project 
before spending the summer between 
his junior and senior years in Europe, 
and the paper he writes on his return 
serves as his senior thesis. 

The professors running the program, 
which is administered by Princeton’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs, are convinced 
that too many summer programs have 
underestimated the amount of serious 
work students can do in Europe, with 
bad results for the students and for 
European impressions of American 
scholarship. 





Work 
in Europe 


THERE 1s more than one road to a 
“cross-cultural” experience. If aca- 
demic study is the royal one, waiting 
table or clerking in a bank or painting 
markers for a gas company, although 
a rocky one, is another that can be as 
valuable. This has been amply proved 
over several years in a program devel- 
oped by the imaginative chairman of 
Princeton University’s Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Edward D. Sullivan, and by the ener- 
getic chairman of Germanic Lan- 
guages, Victor Lange. 

Simple in conception, though not in 
execution, the program merely entails 
selecting some top-notch Princeton 
undergraduates with a good command 
of a foreign language, arranging sum- 
mer jobs for them (originally and still 
primarily in France and Germany, 
although two other countries are now 
involved), and kissing them goodbye. 
From then on the boys are on their 
own, with responsibility for arranging 
their own transportation (usually on 
inexpensive student ships or charter 
planes), lodging, meals—and budget- 
ing to live on the European worker’s 
wage of about $120 per month. 

Last summer 17 Princeton under- 
graduates worked in France alone, 
several in Paris but the majority in 
small towns in the provinces. All of 
them spoke good French before leaving 
this country. (Professor Sullivan inter- 
views all of them in French before 


they are selected, but thinks he may 
conduct the interview by telephone 
from now on, since that instrument has 
“a nasty tendency to baffle completely 
any Americans who are unsure of their 
French,” according to the testimony of 
one student who was assigned to taking 
telephone orders for the company he 
worked for in Paris.) But many of the 
students believe their facility in the 
language increased “‘triplefold” over 
the summer, especially one boy who 
worked in a small town where he 
heard not one word of English all 
summer long. 

What provides depth to the experi- 
ence is the fact that the boys are doing 
real jobs for real (and low) wages, 
where they are forced to use French, 
and in circumstances where they can 
have contacts at every level of French 
life. They work with and eat lunch 
with French workers. By virtue of be- 
ing American they are novelties, and 
therefore usually have access to the 
boss’s house. Often they live in student 
hostels. Being planted in one place 
results in their participating in what is 
in effect a conversation spread over a 
period of weeks. They are able to form 
real friendships with people very dif- 
ferent from themselves, as in the case 
of a boy who worked for the gas com- 
pany in Chartres last summer. The 
foreman of his crew and intellectual 
leader of the group happened to be a 
convinced Communist of deep persua- 
sion. Despite their many arguments, at 
the end of the summer the foreman 
wanted to provide a suitable gift for 
the departing American and after long 








thought arranged an event which only 
he had the power to do: he made it 
possible for the Princeton boy to visit a 
part of the belfry of the cathedral— 
which is never open to the public— 
where priceless 13th century sculpture 
is kept. This one event gave the under- 
graduate more insight into the subtle- 
ties and ironies of French life, both 
political and ecclesiastical, than many 
a scholar could gain in years. 


Stanford 
in Japan 


OTHER PATTERNS are now being de- 
vised to give Americans the chance to 
gain some of the academic advantages 
of home while making serious study 
of a foreign culture. Stanford Univer- 
sity, which already has established 
“branches” in Germany, France and 
Italy, will launch a Center for Japa- 
nese Studies in Tokyo next April. 

Beginning with approximately 10 
undergraduate and 5 graduate stu- 
dents from Stanford and other uni- 
versities, the Center is expected to 
expand to about 45 students by the 
fifth year. For students with special 
interests in Japan and East Asia it will 
provide an opportunity to study inten- 
sively the language, institutions, and 
traditions of Japan for one calendar 
year. The students will live and eat 
with Japanese students in dormitories, 
attend some classes on the campuses of 
Japanese universities, and during vaca- 
tion periods visit other parts of Japan. 
All this, and to travel round trip be- 
tween California and Tokyo, will cost 
no more than a year at Stanford. 


And Rhode Island 


in Rome 


From Stanrorp in Tokyo it’s a long 
jump to the Rhode Island School of 
Design in Italy—as, indeed, it is from 
Providence to Rome, where the School’s 


new center has been established. With 
no disrespect intended toward the capi- 
tal of Rhode Island, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Italian city possesses 
unsurpassable advantages for accom- 
plishing the purposes of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. 

Each year, 20 honors students will 
be selected to spend their senior year 
in Italy. The first semester the students 
will study Italian culture and language 
(in which they will already have had 
intensive courses at home) with Italian 
professors, taking special courses from 
Rhode Island School faculty on the 
spot, and living with an Italian family 
for a time. The second semester will be 
devoted to completing the school’s 
regular required senior “‘thesis,”” which 
as might be imagined is not a written 
document but an actual art project, 
designed and executed by the student 
in close collaboration with an outside 
practicing artist. Thus the honors stu- 
dents will have the advantage not only 
of living in one of the great art centers 
of the world, but of working under 
recognized Italian designers in their 
special fields. 


Entrance 
into the Language 


“HE THAT traveleth into a country 
before he hath some entrance into the 
language, goeth to school, and not to 
travel,” wrote Francis Bacon. Few 
young (or old) Americans have much 
entrance into the language before they 
travel into a country, but fortunately 
more and more of them are traveling 
for the purpose of going to school. Of 
all the fields for foreign study, lan- 
guage learning is the most obvious and 
clearly profitable. A number of over- 
seas language programs exist; Carnegie 
supports several of them, although only 
two will be mentioned here. 

Oberlin College conducts summer 
programs in the German, French, and 
Spanish languages. Originally open 
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only to Oberlin students, a Carnegie 
grant provided for expansion of the 
program last summer to admit care- 
fully selected undergraduates from 
other colleges. 

The Oberlin program embodies 
many of the elements of the “ideal” 
overseas program. The participants are 
carefully chosen, for both ability and 
motivation. The work is academically 
serious: the students spend some four 
to five hours a day in intensive courses 
in language and literature, and they 
receive nine hours of credit from 
Oberlin. In most cases the students live 
with local families, and other oppor- 
tunities are created for them to meet 
young nationals of the country in 
which they are studying. They are 
encouraged to attend the opera, plays, 
and other cultural events. On top of 
all this, the cost is kept astonishingly 
low. 

The University of Arizona has 
launched a program in Mexico, in co- 
operation with Guadalajara Summer 
School, for honors students from other 
universities as well as Arizona. Al- 
though all the students must have 
studied Spanish, not all of last sum- 
mer’s group were Spanish majors; in- 
cluded also were biology, foreign serv- 
ice, journalism majors. The program 
ran concurrently with the school’s six- 
week session; following that the U.S. 
students made a two-week tour of 
Mexico. 

During their time in Guadalajara 
the students lived with Mexican fami- 
lies, and a language “pledge” was 
imposed, though not strictly followed. 
During the session the group took 
courses in Mexican literature and cul- 
ture, as well as language, and wrote a 
term essay in Spanish as part of their 
final examination. 

Following his experience in Mexico, 
one of the participants wrote: “If more 
young people were given such oppor- 
tunities, I feel that, gradually, we 
Americans might become a little less 
ugly in the eyes of our neighbors.” 
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“We HAVE to think of Nigeria in 
1980: a nation of some 50 million 
people, with industries, oil, and a well- 
developed agriculture; intimately asso- 
ciated with other free African coun- 
tries on either side of its borders; a 
voice to be listened to in the Christian 
and the Moslem worlds; with its tradi- 
tions in art preserved and fostered and 
with the beginnings of its own litera- 
ture; a nation which is taking its place 
in a technological civilization, with its 
own airways, its organs of mass com- 
munication, its research institutes.” 

This is the vision of the Common- 
wealth’s newest and fourth largest 
member held by the nine American, 
British, and Nigerian members of a 
commission appointed in 1959 by 
Nigeria’s minister of education “to 
conduct an investigation into Nigeria’s 
needs in the field of post-school certifi- 
cate and higher education over the 
next 20 years.” The Commission’s 
members, headed by Sir Eric Ashby, 
Master of Clare College, University of 
Cambridge, gave their time, thought, 
and services free; their expenses were 
met by a Carnegie grant to the Nigerian 
government, which had requested the 
survey. 

“Investment in Education,” the 
Ashby Commission’s report, was pre- 
sented to the minister of education on 
the eve of Nigeria’s independence last 
October.* It is revolutionary in two 


* “Investment in Education” is available 
from The Federal Government Printer, Lagos, 
Nigeria, 5 shillings; The Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank, London S.W.1, England, 5 shil- 








respects: the boldness of its recom- 
mendations, and the quality of its 
literary style. It is free of jargon, direct, 
simple, and clear, and is recommended 
to any actual or potential report- 
writer as a model. 

*‘We could have approached this 
task by calculating what the country 
can afford to spend on education, and 
by proposing cautious, modest, and 
reasonable ways in which the educa- 
tional system might be improved within 
the limits of the budget,” the Commis- 
sion wrote. But, “we have unanimously 
rejected this approach to our task. The 
upsurge of Africa is so dramatic and so 
powerful that proposals which today 
appear to be reasonable and sensible 
will in a very few years appear to be 
short-sightedandtimid. . . . Ourpro- 
posals are massive, expensive, and 
unconventional.” 

Thus serving notice that the budget- 
minded should padlock their purses, 
the Commission proceeds to outline 
the size of the problem (stupendous), 
estimate Nigeria’s needs for high-level 
manpower by 1970 (far beyond the 
productive capacity of its current edu- 
cational resources), and describe the 
present educational pyramid (far too 
thin at the top). The approach is prac- 
tical and the language cold: so many 
technicians needed by 1970, so many 
by 1980; so many doctors, nurses, man- 
agers; here is the number of Nigerians 


lings; and The Crown Agents’ Representative 
in North America, 3100 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 8, D. C., U.S.A. 
75 cents. 
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now in primary school, secondary 
school, university; here are the teach- 
ers and this is their training. Now this 
is what must be done. 

But somehow what is written be- 
tween the lines looms as large as the 
print, for pervading the report is a 
moving sense of the necessity to act as 
rapidly as possible to meet the psycho- 
logical as well as practical needs of a 
people newly come to independence, 
whose aspirations are boundless, whose 
eagerness to enter the age of technol- 
ogy is enormous, and who see, cor- 
rectly, education as the key to the kind 
of future they urgently want for them- 
selves as well as their children. In some 
respects, Nigeria has been propelled 
from the Bronze Age to the Jet Age 
within ten years; the taste of independ- 
ence as well as recent material progress 
has whetted the appetite for faster and 
yet faster progress. To take short and 
timid steps toward expanding educa- 
tion would create mass disillusionment, 
and even at best, although “factories 
or power stations can be built in three 
or four years . . . to educate the men 
who will manage them takes nearly 20 
years.” Thus a tone of urgency and 
drama flows through the report; and 
one gains the impression that the men 
who wrote it will never forget seeing 
the streetlights of Lagos on a summer 
evening, ringed by circles of Nigerian 
boys studying there because there are 
no lights in their homes. 


Manpower and Education 


By 1970, according to estimates 
made by economist Frederick Harbison 
of Princeton University, Nigeria will 
need 80,000 men and women trained 
beyond the school certificate level. 
Where, when, how, and by whom will 
these 80,000 be educated? 

As might be expected, the Ashby 
Commission was unable to confine its 
terms of reference to post-secondary 
education, since that is dependent in 
both quality and quantity on what has 
gone before, which in the case of sec- 





ondary education is far too little in 
Nigeria. With the three regions of the 
country making massive efforts to en- 
large primary education and stamp 
out illiteracy (one region is pouring 40 
per cent of its total budget into educa- 
tion), that level of the educational 
pyramid is considered to be broad 
enough for the present, although seri- 
ous imbalances exist among the re- 
gions. And although enough children 
are completing primary education to 
provide the necessary flow of recruits 
for post-secondary education, the Com- 
mission calls for huge efforts to im- 
prove standards everywhere, particu- 
larly in the teaching of English. 

It is in secondary education, how- 
ever, that quantity as well as quality 
lags dangerously behind the aspira- 
tions of the people. The Commission 
calls for more than doubling the sec- 
ondary school intake at the earliest 
possible moment—from the current 
12,000 per year to more than 30,000. 
To do this it will be necessary to 
create some 600 more secondary school 
streams, both in new institutions and 
through enlarging some of the existing 
secondary schools. 

At the university level, by 1970 
there should be an enrollment of at 
least 7,500, with considerable expan- 
sion beyond that figure within the next 
decade. (About 1,000 Nigerians grad- 
uate each year now—some 200 in 
Nigeria and 800 overseas.) As for tech- 
nical, commercial, agricultural, and 
veterinary education, what facilities 
there are must be expanded and new 
opportunities must be created, for it is 
at this level that there is the greatest 
need for skilled manpower. 

Now to shift from quantity to qual- 
ity. No educational system is better 
than its teachers. In Nigeria today, it 
is estimated that nine-tenths of the 
primary school teachers and more than 
half the secondary teachers have not 
had the training they need for the job, 
due in large part to the rapid expan- 
sion of primary education. Therefore 


the Commission makes extensive recom- 
mendations with respect to the supply 
and training of teachers. To upgrade 
the present corps of teachers, the Com- 
mission asks that one-month vacation 
courses in English and other basic 
subjects be provided. To meet future 
needs, it recommends an immense ten- 
year program of teacher-training, and 
(while the products of the ten-year 
program are building up) a scheme for 
importing thousands of young teachers 
from overseas on short-term contracts. 

The tri-partite composition of the 
Commission is evident in the report, 
which reflects the current debate over 
the relative value for emerging nations 
of the English and American educa- 
tional patterns. Both systems are repre- 
sented, with recommendations for the 
primary and secondary system show- 
ing the British influence and those for 
university and teacher-training reflect- 
ing the American. 

A refreshing note of pragmatism 
running throughout the report is the 
insistence on setting standards that are 
relevant for Nigeria. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Commission asks that medi- 
cal education “‘cease to be bound to 
the requirements for medical practice 
in Britain,” and that it concentrate on 
some of the major medical problems 
of Nigeria—public health, preventive 
medicine, pediatrics. Similarly in vet- 
erinary education it asks for emphasis 
on animal husbandry, animal nutri- 
tion, and preventive medicine. And 
since three out of every four Nigerians 
work on the land, some members of the 
Commission would like to see agricul- 
ture at the very core of education. 
There are strong recommendations for 
the expansion of agriculture in uni- 
versities and the Commission empha- 
sizes that scientific agriculture as a 
career must be made more attractive 
to young Nigerians and must be better 
paid. 

In line with the Commission’s prag- 
matic approach is its insistence on 
improvising and making do with what 
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is available, while still striving for 
every vestige of quality possible. Thus 
when one questions whether over the 
next ten years 7,000 teachers from 
other countries can be recruited to 
serve in Nigeria, Sir Eric Ashby re- 
sponds that they may be young and 
unseasoned, but they will make up in 
enthusiasm and dedication what they 
lack in experience. “To insist that 
every teacher in an educational cam- 
paign like this should have an M.A. 
would be as unrealistic as to insist that 
every soldier in wartime should have 
been trained at West Point.” 
Although one would hardly expect 
such a Commission to pay much atten- 
tion to “public relations,” this one 
does, and for good reason. Some 
Nigerian attitudes toward education 
must be changed. First, it is necessary 
to attach greater prestige as well as 
larger salaries to the teaching profes- 
sion. And technical, commercial, and 
agricultural pursuits must become more 
desirable careers in the eyes of bright 
young Nigerians. ““The West has sold 
the Nigerians television sets and auto- 
mobiles,” says Sir Eric. “It is now up 
to the West to persuade Nigerians that 
they must themselves produce the 
technicians and craftsmen necessary to 
make and maintain these and other 
artifacts of the age of technology.” 
The Commission, probably wisely, 








did not attempt to make a final 
“costing” of its expensive recommen- 
dations. But it acknowledges that 
“this is a stupendous undertaking. It 
will cost large sums of money. The 
Nigerian people will have to forgo 
other things they want so that every 
available penny is invested in educa- 
tion.” But this will not be nearly 
enough. “Nigerian education must for 
a time become an international enter- 
prise.’ Therefore the Commission 
recommends the formation of an inter- 
national loan and educational aid 
program, claiming that it could “fire 
the imagination of nations and peo- 
ples.” It points to the growing wish to 
serve Nigeria on the part of young 
Englishmen and Americans, and says 
that universities also wish to help. 
“This practical idealism can be har- 
nessed and put to work. . . . Nigeria 
must leap ahead, accomplishing in 
education in a few years what has 
taken other nations decades and even 
centuries. It is a cause that should win 
the support of nations and peoples 
around the world.” 


New Grants 


GRANTs amounting to $3,353,600 were 
voted during the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1960-61, which began Oc- 
tober 1, 1960. The income for the entire 
year is now estimated at $10,600,000. 

Included among the grants voted 
during the past quarter are those listed: 

Afro-American Institute ( $55,000) 
and Harvard University ($45,000), 
toward the administrative expenses of 
an inter-university scholarship pro- 
gram for African students. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, for a study of the role 
of the university in adult education, 
$125,000. 

Hamden Hall and Yale University, 
for an experiment in teaching chil- 
dren of pre-kindergarten age to read 
and write, $191,600. 

Harvard University, toward admin- 


ELMER LOEMKER 


Elmer Loemker, the designer of the 
Corporation’s quarterly and annual 
reports, died on November 21. The 
thousands who knew him only through 
his designs and drawings could not fail 
to glimpse the integrity, understand- 
ing, and humor of the man. But they 
could not begin to comprehend the 
depth of the personal loss to those of us 
who had the fun of working with him. 

It is impossible to separate the “‘per- 
sonal” from the “professional” in speak- 
ing of Elmer Loemker; the qualities 
that made him a good and lovable 
man made him a true and understand- 
ing artist. He had taste as well as 
talent; he was imaginative but also 
painstaking; he was loyal to his con- 
ception of his work but not stubborn; 
he had immense innate dignity but not 
one shred of pretension. All of this 
showed in his work. 

But those who never knew him per- 
sonally could not know that although 
he was demanding of himself he was 
infinitely patient with others; and that 
his good humor and warm affection 
brightened our days. He was a joy to 
know, and all of us will never stop 
missing him. 


istrative expenses of an inter-university 
scholarship program for African stu- 
dents, $45,000. 

International Schools Foundation, 
for a program in Japanese language 
and civilization at the American 
School in Japan, $49,000. 

National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration, for research on academically 
talented students, $250,000. 

University of Oklahoma, to support 
an experimental degree program for 
adults, $61,000. 

Radcliffe College, for fellowships in 
the Radcliffe Institute for Independent 
Studies, $150,000. 

University of Wisconsin, for re- 
search and training in the history of 
tropical countries, $215,000. 
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